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tion cheered the invalid. Unable to walk or stand, he could
no longer resume his place at the School of Mines, or at any
of the many meetings where he used to "be so constant an
attendant. But driving about in London, receiving visits
from his more intimate friends, and reading, as he did, a
good deal, he by no means felt himself cut off from all
interest and participation in -what was going on in the world.
Throughout the summer he continued in this condition,
making no visible progress towards convalescence, but yet
retaining so much vivacity, and looking so well, that it
seemed as if he might yet live for some time to come. He
carried on his correspondence, usually by the help of an
amanuensis, but sometimes with his own hand, down to the
month of August. Some of his letters to myself, written
even as late as the early part of that month, though not suit-
able for quotation here, show little change in the keenness
of his interest in the progress of geology, of the British
Association, of the School of Mines, the Geological Survey,
and other matters with which he had long been so closely
connected.

The malady, however, made great progress in the autumn.
He had repeatedly expressed a wish to see me, and at the
end of September I rejoined him. The lapse of a few weeks
had produced a marked and sad change. His speech had
become so affected that even his nephew, who assiduously
watched him daily, could not make out what he said. His
face brightened with the old friendly smile as I sat down be-
side him for the last time. There was something which he
wished to say, but he tried in vain to express it in words.
He then had recourse to the pencil, which for a week or
two had served to make his wants known to those aboutsteem and grateful recollec-sentation was now given
